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XVI.— THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OP A 

STANDARD IN A GENETIC THEORY OF 

LITERARY DEVELOPMENT. 

In Modern Philology for April and July, 1909, I 
attempted to construct a theory of literary development on 
the basis of genetic psychology. 1 Literature was there 
defined to be a function of consciousness, a psychological and 
social product devised for the purpose of revealing the ethical 
and aesthetic values of human life. So far as the propagation 
and variation of literary forms are concerned emphasis was 
laid upon the fact that these processes take place in every 
case through the medium of a conscious personality. This 
human consciousness is endowed with certain powers or 
aptitudes by virtue of which it assimilates to itself the 
traditions, conventions, artistic forms, religious beliefs, 
ethical convictions, scientific ideas, etc., of the society in 
which it is born, and hands them down to the generation 
that follows. The physical and mental endowment which 
enables the individual thus to learn and to transmit his 
acquirements to others constitutes his physical or biological 
heredity. The process of learning imitatively from the 
models, patterns, or examples, of one's predecessors is called 
by the psychologists " imitative selection " ; and the great 
body of traditions, conventions, forms, from which the 
individual must learn, and to which he must adjust himself, 
is termed his " social heredity." Variation in literature 
may therefore be defined as the attempt more or less constant 
to adjust literature to the writer's social heredity- 
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Prof. Manly 1 has shown in the case of the mediaeval drama, 
it is the combination of elements or unit characters hitherto 
kept separate. The cardinal factor to be emphasized in any 
study of variation in literature is therefore the individual 
consciousness, its power of imitative selection, its dependence 
on social heredity for the materials with which it works, and 
its power of constructive imagination by which new combi- 
nations are produced. For example, I showed that Haupt- 
man's naturalistic drama is to be explained as the 
combination of the traditional dramatic form with the 
evolutionary idea that man's destiny is controlled by heredity 
and environment and not by free will. Both these elements, 
the traditional dramatic form and the evolutionary idea, 
Hauptmann assimilated from his social heredity, and then by 
his power of aesthetic invention he united them in a new 
variation, the naturalistic drama. 

Turning to a consideration of the survival or death of 
literary forms, I pointed out that a great drama or great 
novel may be said to live or survive in two senses. In its 
active or productive sense a given variation demonstrates its 
fitness for reproductive imitation on the part of others, and so 
long as such a variation is imitated the species may be said 
to survive. The life of a literary species depends, then, 
upon the fitness of a variation to serve as the prototype after 
which other works of the same kind shall be fashioned. On 
the other hand, individual specimens of a given variation 
may cease to inspire the production of other works of the 
same type, but still live on as part of the literary heritage of 
the race, to be studied and enjoyed by succeeding generations. 
This is the passive or assimilative aspect of the life of 
literature. For example, the Homeric Epic has long ceased 

1 Literary Forms and the New Theory of the Origin of Species. Modern 
Philology, April, 1907. 
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to be a productive species ; but the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are still studied as the masterpieces of their type. Indeed 
we may go still farther and assert that some of the most 
monumental poetic achievements are utterly unfit for imita- 
tion. Poems like Dante's Divine Comedy or Goethe's Faust 
do not form the beginnings of new species. The conjunction 
of constructive power and favorable circumstance to which 
they owe their origin probably never occurs more than once 
in the history of any people. In spite of their unfitness for 
reproductive imitation, these " hybrids " do form a large 
factor in the civilization of the nation by which they are 
produced. They epitomize the culture and thought of a 
whole epoch, mark turning points in the history of the race. 
Their influence not only permeates the nation from which 
they sprang but becomes in time a part of the social heritage 
of all civilized nations. 

Finally, I tried to show that there was no struggle for 
existence between rival species in literature, but that the life 
which a literary work may be said to enjoy depended on its 
utility to society. By the utility of a literary variation to 
society is meant the possibility of such variation being 
verified as true and real, and consequently assimilated by 
the consciousness of the ego's composing society. In other 
words, a new literary form must be such as society will find 
good mentally to assimilate, and to add to its store of 
experiences. What society at a given time will find good to 
assimilate, depends not merely on literary tradition but 
largely on certain forces outside of the realm of literature 
proper, which tend to modify the traditional views of human 
life and its significance. Thus the idea of free will and 
individual moral responsibility, which forms the distinctive 
characteristic of Shakespeare's heroic tragedy of character, 
came into English life as the result of a fierce theological 
and political conflict at the time of the Reformation ; 
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whereas the interpretation of human destiny in terms of 
heredity and environment, the transforming element in 
Hauptmann's naturalistic drama, is the outcome of scientific 
research fortified by the influence of intense social conflicts. 
Society's preference for one form in Shakespeare's day and 
for the other at the end of the nineteenth century is 
determined by the prevalence of the individualistic, or of 
the scientific conception of man and his place in the 
universe; In each case forces not evolved in the course of 
literary development itself have been at work transforming 
traditional values. 

Now, the view that survival of species in literature, and, 
consequently, literary development depend upon the assimi- 
lation of literary products by society, also justifies the 
assumption of a standard in literature as something real. 
In his last lecture on I' Evolution des genres dans I'histoire de 
la littirature francaise, Brunetiere frankly admitted that 
there was a hierarchy in literature, a higher and a lower ; 
but he saw no place in his evolutionary theory of develop- 
ment for the standard by which such a hierarchy was to be 
determined. This was but natural ; for Bruneti&re was 
trying to apply a biological theory to what is essentially a 
psychological and social phenomenon. The mutual relations 
which exist between individuals in human society, their 
intelligent cooperation which results in the establishment of 
political, religious, and artistic institutions, and which forms 
the complicated tissue of social life, are elements not found 
in the biological world pure and simple. Biological evolu- 
tion takes no account of them. But literature as well as its 
development is a social phenomenon. A biological theory 
of evolution, therefore, when applied to literature, has no 
analogues into which these social factors can be translated. 
The terms struggle for existence, and survival of the fittest, as 
we have elsewhere tried to show, do not adequately represent 
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the real process involved. What really takes place must be 
explained in psychological terms, whether these terms be 
amenable to evolution or no. It is therefore in this psycho- 
logical process that the basis for a standard must be sought, 
and it must be derived naturally by the inductive method 
from an observation of the facts. 

In these days of poetic decay and literary formlessness, 
critics have often raised the question whether there is any 
standard of literary taste. Public neglect of the great poets 
of the past, the rapid change of literary fashion, the swift 
rise and decline of some popular literary idol, would all 
seem to lend color to the opinion that nothing is more 
fluctuating and evanescent than a standard of literary form. 
Yet a word of caution is necessary here, lest a hasty 
generalization be made upon a somewhat meagre basis of 
observation. The fact should not be overlooked that the 
present is an age when traditions of all kinds, political, 
religious, and literary, are disintegrating. The spirit of 
modern science is peacefully accomplishing a transformation 
of thought which, in its results, will certainly be comparable 
to the changes wrought by such events as the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, or the French Revolution. Such a period 
is always negative in character. The disintegration of 
traditional beliefs and convictions is unfavorable to high 
literary achievement, because these beliefs and convictions 
are the very elements out of which literature must be 
constructed. But this does not mean that the really 
valuable elements in former beliefs, standards, and norms 
are to be lost forever. Traditions are dissolved into their 
elements, in order that these elements may be combined 
again with fresh elements and thus give rise to new prin- 
ciples, new beliefs, and new standards. The sum of influ- 
ences known as the Renaissance, combined with certain 
elements of disintegrating feudalism, produced in England 
2 
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the greatest age of English poetry. The inventive power 
of a Shakespeare was able upon the picturesque background 
of English feudalism to objectify the victorious principle of 
political and religious individualism emanating from the 
Protestant Reformation. The valuable elements in feudal- 
ism were not lost, although that system had disintegrated, 
had, since the days of Chaucer, ceased to furnish materials 
fit for high literary achievement. From the literary master- 
pieces of Greece and Rome men were again able to assimilate 
elements of form, although those masterpieces had been 
practically forgotten for centuries. So in our day, society 
may not care to assimilate the poetry of Milton or of 
Wordsworth, because its content no longer arouses our 
interest. But this does not mean that the artistic excellen- 
cies which their poetry achieved have been lost forever. 
After the lapse of generations some poet may return to 
learn from them, to perpetuate their formal achievements, 
though the poetic content that he embodies be very different. 
In so far, then, those poets have contributed toward the 
establishment of a literary standard. 

This fact leads naturally to the observation that any 
standard of taste has to do chiefly with form. In reality, 
of course, form and content are one ; there is a genetic 
relation between the two and, as we tried to show in the 
case of the naturalistic drama, a change of content may 
bring about a mutation of form. But the truth and reality 
of the views of life represented, considered in the abstract, 
depend upon factors, such as religious beliefs, moral con- 
victions and scientific ideas, which lie outside of literature 
proper. Their acceptance by society is in no sense dependent 
upon the literary or non-literary form in which they are 
embodied. Their truth and reality rest upon proofs with 
which literature proper has nothing to do. The truth and 
reality of literary form, on the other hand, consists in its 
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fitness adequately to embody the content in such a way as 
will best produce the emotional effects desired. The 
peculiarity of the aesthetic consciousness is the fact that the 
emotions involved in its content determine the form which 
the content will assume. They are the transforming 
element which leads to the transformation and combination 
of the other elements ; they idealize these elements, they 
are the factor for which and through which form comes into 
being. In other words, form idealizes the content ; for the 
human consciousness is constantly reaching out, so to speak, 
for a deeper, fuller, truer experience of reality than is 
furnished by the fragments which come to it through the 
senses, or are obtained by some logical process of abstract 
reasoning. This constant reaching out, this yearning, this 
idealizing tendency of consciousness it is which makes 
society want experience of a certain kind, and recognize as 
true that which furnishes such experience. Tt is through 
artistic form that such experience is best afforded, through 
literary form that a deeper, fuller, and truer expression 
of reality is attained, because literature must do justice not 
only to truth considered in the abstract but also to the 
emotional element which is bound up with the concrete 
presentation of that truth. 

To put this point in somewhat different language : Josiah 
Royce has somewhere divided the knowable into the world 
of description and the world of appreciation. The world of 
description embraces that aspect of phenomena which is 
socially verifiable ; that is to say, which is capable of being 
formulated into categories of space and time, and which all 
men must accept. This world is preeminently the sphere of 
science. On the other hand, there is an aspect of phenomena 
which is just as real, but which is not socially verifiable in 
the sense just explained; and in this aspect, phenomena 
belong to the world of appreciation. This world of appre- 
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ciation embraces the pleasurable or painful emotions which 
accompany the cognition of phenomena. The result is the 
same whether this presentation come by a direct perception 
of real life, or whether it be accepted at second hand in the 
form of artistic reproduction. In both cases, an apprecia- 
tive element — the emotional effect — is involved. This 
appreciative element or unit is just as real and may be just 
as true as any scientific formulation of the relation of the 
elements involved ; but its essential characteristic is the 
very fact that it is incapable of being thus formulated. In 
other words, men cannot be forced to accept it in the same 
sense that they must accept the formulations of science. 
They can verify it only in so far as their own experience has 
rendered them capable of appreciating it. One may sympa- 
thize altruistically with another who is suffering intense 
pain, say from the gout, but one can really appreciate the 
sufferings of that other only in so far as one has actually 
endured similar suffering one's self. This is a very homely 
example, but it clearly brings out the distinction. 

The difference between the world of description and the 
world of appreciation is only the old distinction between the 
world of the " is " and the world of the " ought," put in 
another way. The goal of science is to transform the world 
of appreciation into that of description. So far as phases of 
human life are concerned they may be looked at from both 
points of view. But it is the business of literature to 
present these phases from the point of view of appreciation. 
In fact, literature, to impress society as true and real, must 
embody in concrete, not abstract form, the ideas, convictions 
and beliefs which society accepts as true. It strives to give 
an expression to the elements making up the phase of life 
portrayed that is, emotionally speaking, more true and more 
real than the impression derived from direct observation of 
the elements observed. This, literature accomplishes by 
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means of form; and those forms have proved enduring 
which society has verified, in the course of its experience, 
as furnishing the truest and most real appreciation of 
human life, as human life was conceived by society at the 
period in question. Thus, the belief that human destiny 
was controlled by forces lodged in the human will led 
logically to an action which had a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, which represented a conflict, and attained finality, 
because society conceived this as the true representation of 
reality. While such actions might not be found in the 
phenomenal world exactly as presented in poetry, neverthe- 
less the idealizing tendency to represent human life as it 
ought to be, in order to meet the emotional demand of 
appreciation, led to the strict observation of the law which 
demanded unity of action. The belief in the authority of 
this law was so implicit that dramatists like Lessing and 
Schiller not infrequently sacrifice truth of characterization 
to the exigencies which a strictly unified action causes to 
arise. Unity of action was simply the formal element 
which represented idealized reality ; i. e., human action 
transformed by the emotional element or appreciation 
involved. This appreciation in turn rested upon the ethical 
conviction of society, and continued to be the dominant 
moral idea in the Protestant world until it was modified by 
the doctrine of evolution. 

Let the fact be emphasized that this idealizing tendency 
or appreciative element is present in all literature. It 
always gives rise to form of one kind or another. The 
naturalist may theoretically claim to look at life as the 
scientist or ordinary man ; but as a matter of fact he does 
not. Hauptmann does indeed neglect all those sensuous 
elements, such as metre and rhythm, which go to make up 
poetry in the traditional sense. He even goes so far as to 
reject in his dramas that abstract formal element known as 
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unity of action. But the idealizing tendency is none the 
less present. The episodes he chooses to depict, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, are Hauptmann's and nobody's 
else. The impressions he produces are his own, charged 
with his own emotions, and not another's. Though he 
write in prose, that prose grips and expands our emotions, 
and does it quite as effectually as much that passes for 
poetry. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the 
stage-setting of these plays goes far toward producing the 
effect of form in the traditional sense. Modern stage 
devices with their marvellous results in color, figure and 
shadow, appeal to us through the vivid sense of sight quite 
as effectively as poetic description through the ear. From 
this point of view the naturalistic drama is not so formless 
as is sometimes supposed. It aims to produce its emotional 
effects through facts and not through fictions of form. It 
has discovered that effects other than the traditional ones 
are attainable through other means than those employed in 
the past. In this sense, the scope of the drama has been 
widened. Both the naturalist and the idealist in literature, 
as a matter of fact, idealize, both lay emphasis upon form. 
The difference between them lies in the different degree and 
in the different means of idealization. In the sense that 
form is to be regarded as the means of producing emotional 
effects, they both have form, each adapted to the peculiar 
effects desired, and the one just as legitimate as the other. 
Keeping in mind, then, the conception of form as the 
arrangement of elements or unit characters in such a way as 
to produce emotional effects which shall impress society as 
true and real, we shall find that several generally accepted 
observations in regard to standards of form have their 
justification in the theory elaborated in this paper. The 
theory that there is any standard of form absolutely fixed 
for different species of literature has long been discarded by 
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both critics and public. The most that can be asserted is 
that the productions of some individual producer interpret 
society's views of life better than others. Shakespeare's 
drama of psychological individualization gives better expres- 
sion to the individualistic interpretation of human conduct 
than any drama of the same species before or since. In 
this sense it may be considered standard for this particular 
species. But this does not mean that all dramas must be 
modelled after this type, nor that the possibility of variation 
and improvement is excluded ; although, when assimilated 
by society, the Shakespearean drama does become, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the norm with which other dramas 
are compared. Moreover, that different nations have 
different standards of literary form must be freely admitted. 
These diverging standards may be considered as the outcome 
of the varying biological heredity and of the diverse 
experience which these nations undergo in the course of 
their development. Lastly, it seems clear that the standard 
of literary form differs at different periods in the history of 
the same people. 

The variable character of any standard of form follows 
logically from the nature of literary variation and perpetua- 
tion. As has been elsewhere shown, there is no reason to 
assume that the amount of constructive imagination, either 
to invent new forms or to improve upon accepted ones, is a 
constant quantity in any given society. It varies not only 
in different nations but at different times in the same nation. 
The Greek people probably possessed a more highly 
developed sense of form considered as the harmonious work- 
ing together of several parts to produce a unified effect, than 
any other nation. To the varying quantity of aesthetic 
inventive talent must be added the more significant fact that 
the results of formal achievement are in no sense cumula- 
tive. Form, as we have defined it, is determined by the 
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emotional element in consciousness. The striking charac- 
teristic of this emotional element, or appreciation, is the fact 
that it cannot be formulated into categories of space and 
time like the world of description. Other men cannot be 
forced to accept it as true, and it cannot therefore become 
cumulative in its development, as the sciences do. A gener- 
ation of scientists may not only master and hand down all 
the formulations of scientific investigation, but they may 
add other formulations as the result of their own researches. 
But this is not true of artistic or literary form. To formu- 
late artistic effects in categories which all men recognize is 
impossible. Within the same species a succeeding generation 
may fall far short of what the preceding achieved in regard 
to perfection of form. None of Shakespeare's imitators 
have achieved a like excellence in the heroic drama of 
character. Klopstock's Messias is inferior in all its formal 
aspects except euphony to Milton's masterpiece. This 
failure to attain the excellence of preceding generations may 
be the result of biological or of social heredity, or perhaps of 
both. But in any case it effectually prevents the results of 
formal achievements from ever becoming cumulative. 

Still a third factor contributes toward the variability of 
literary standards. This is the fact long ago observed by 
Lessing that the relation between language — the material 
used in literature — and the thing signified is purely conven- 
tional. In painting and plastic art the materials employed 
bear a natural relation to the object represented. They, like 
the objects reproduced, occupy space and are therefore 
subject to all the conditions affecting objective reality and 
the sensuous perception of the same. Form in painting and 
plastic art is therefore confined to much narrower limits and 
is far more definitely fixed than form in literature. In 
poetry, on the other hand, only the elements of lesser 
importance, such as rhythm, rhyme, and euphony are 
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sensuous. All those emotional elements which are condi- 
tioned by the choice of a poetic vocabulary or of poetic con- 
structions, by the peculiar aptness of simile and metaphor, 
by a harmonious development of the action, by truth of 
characterization, and the like, are, strictly speaking, subjec- 
tive. They have no existence outside of the consciousness 
which feels them. The appreciation of them depends 
likewise not only on the individual's biological heredity, but 
also upon the peculiar religious beliefs, ethical convictions 
and scientific ideas, which form the content of the individual 
consciousness. Literature is thus much more subject to 
changes that take place in other realms of thought than the 
formative arts are. In other words, literature must not 
only appeal to the emotions, it must also make sense. It 
must convey a philosophy of human life of some sort. 
How close the relation between this philosophy and the 
abstract elements of form is, has been pointed out in the 
case of the naturalistic drama in which the changed location 
of the forces determining human destiny was sufficient to 
cause a complete mutation of form. 

It follows from the foregoing that there is no necessary 
development of formal standards in literature from a lower 
to a higher. The achievements of one generation do not 
form the basis upon which the next necessarily improves. 
There is more truth than error in Matthew Arnold's asser- 
tion that the Greeks invented pretty nearly all the kinds of 
poetry that there are. In fact, it would be more accurate to 
speak of change rather than development of literary forms, if 
we mean by development a more or less constant transition 
from a lower to a higher. If literary form is so variable, 
the question naturally arises, where is the basis for a standard 
of literary judgment or taste to be found ? As we stated at 
the outset, this basis must be sought in the process of 
assimilation by society, which assimilation provides the only 
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life that may be attributed to literature. The literary 
standard in a given society at a given time is measured by 
the literary forms which that society finds good to assimilate. 
This is an obvious inference ; but a sharp distinction must 
be drawn between those forms, handed down from the past, 
which society still assimilates, and the contemporary works 
which enjoy popular favor for a time but in the end may 
constitute no accessions to literary heredity. 

In the case of works out of the past, it is form which 
insures their existence in the assimilative, as opposed to the 
productive sense. In the case of contemporary literature, 
the truth of the content, i. e., its agreement with the con- 
temporary view of life, is likely to play quite as large a 
part as form in determining its popularity and influence. 
The fact that the social judgment is likely to be better in 
regard to the literary works of the past follows for two 
reasons. In the first place, society is able to view these 
works in their historical perspective. The works that 
precede as well as those that succeed the particular products 
in question can be taken into account. The forces giving 
rise to the form under consideration, as well as the influences 
flowing from it, can be more accurately defined. In this 
wise, a judgment relatively speaking more just and more 
correct can be reached. In the second place, society's 
attitude toward the philosophy or interpretation of life 
contained in some literary product of the past is much more 
impartial than it can be toward those embodied in contem- 
porary works. ' For the individual is likely to find his own 
interests, his own feelings, his own peculiar beliefs and 
convictions at stake in contemporary literature to a far 
greater degree than is the case with works of a past age. 
This is sure to bias the judgment ; and this observation is 
the basis of the old saying that contemporaries will not 
understand each other. The objection that has been made 
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to the whole naturalistic movement in literature rests not 
half so much upon its supposed formlessness as upon the 
fact that phases of life repugnant to aristocratical literary 
tradition have been portrayed, and a code of ethics preached 
which stands in violent contrast to conventional standards. 
Now, the very fact that society recognizes certain produc- 
tions in the literary species of the past as masterpieces shows 
that there is at least a higher and a lower, relatively a 
better and a worse, so far as literary taste is concerned. 
Whether society came by this judgment as the result of 
each individual's experience, or whether, as is more likely to 
be the case, it accept such judgment on the authority of 
those specially qualified to judge, makes no difference. The 
result is the same. By virtue of their formal excellencies, 
certain masterpieces stand out as the best interpretations of 
life, as society at that time felt and believed life to be. The 
formal elements which these masterpieces embody are 
recapitulated either directly or indirectly by society in each 
succeeding generation. To the producer, these unattainable 
models become the prototypes for assimilation and imitation ; 
for the general public they form a series of checks and 
balances according to which standards of taste are regulated. 
It is now almost a truism that Shakespeare's judgments, 
sentiments, forms, and very language have become the 
property of the English-speaking race. Even the unedu- 
cated man has fallen heir to this literary fortune. Society 
to-day cares little for Milton's poetry ; but those who read 
Tennyson, whether they are aware of it or not, enjoy many 
beauties which the nineteenth-century poet learned by direct 
study of his Puritan predecessor. Few can boast of a 
first-hand acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon poetry ; yet the 
most striking formal characteristic of Browning's verse, the 
condensed word-metaphor, produced its emotional effect on 
our barbarian ancestors a dozen centuries and more ago. 
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Even a naturalist like Hauptmann returns to all the conven- 
tions of metrical form in a poem like Hannele. Whether 
the great masterpieces are studied directly or not, their 
stylistic qualities are repeated over and over again by 
writers of the second and third class, and are thus kept 
alive in the consciousness of the ego's composing society. 
While this life in the consciousness of society is not sufficient 
at any time to set up a fixed standard of excellence for any 
one species of literature, it nevertheless does so exercise and 
develop the power of appreciation that society at any time 
will recognize a lower and a higher. There is at least a 
limit — a dead line of literary form — below which produc- 
tions fail to be recognized as literature. Not all the plays 
put upon our stage register a success. Hundreds of pro- 
ductions are rejected weekly by the editors of our magazines. 
While the phases of life depicted, or the philosophy of life 
advocated, unquestionably play a part in this, these works 
do not nevertheless all fail because of objectionable content. 
In this sense, then, there is a standard of literary taste 
however indefinite it may be and hard to define, owing to 
the fact that it exists only in the consciousness of the ego's 
composing society. While this standard alone can never 
serve as the basis for the production of great masterpieces, 
it does form a part of the social heritage to which gifted 
men may be born heirs, and it helps to keep the average of 
literary excellence up to a certain level. It furnishes no 
means by which two different literary species may be com- 
pared, and one judged greater than the other; but the 
power of literary appreciation and emotional enjoyment, 
which it measures, serves to keep the formal excellence of a 
product in any species above a lower limit. And when the 
element of historical perspective is added to this social 
aesthetic consciousness, it will always determine accurately 
which are the greatest masterpieces in a given poetic species. 
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Moreover, if the race is advancing toward a higher intelli- 
gence and a higher culture, then it may be hoped that the 
lower limit — the dead line of literary form — may be lifted 
with the development of culture. So far as producers are 
concerned, it will make little difference except in regard to 
the mere imitative talents ; but so far as the public is con- 
cerned, every elevation of the standard of taste will mark 
an advance in the development of culture. 

The conception that the only life literature enjoys depends 
upon its assimilation by society has another important con- 
sequence. If, to insure the survival of a literary species, 
the particularization of to-day must become the generaliza- 
tion of to-morrow, then those theories of literary develop- 
ment which rest upon the assumption of a conflict or 
struggle between the elemental individualistic and collecti- 
vistic tendencies in man * can hardly represent the true state 
of the case. So far as each individual is concerned, he 
may be said to be either individualistically or collectivisti- 
cally inclined, as the result of his biological heredity, or 
of his social heredity, or perhaps of both. Any conflict in 
his own bosom between these opposing forces would be of 
no significance for literary development, except as the 
outcome of such conflict might incline him to assimilate 
variations favoring one tendency or the other. But that 

1 Kuno Francke, History of German Literature as Determined by Social 
Forces, New York, 1905: "It seems to me that all literary development 
is determined by the incessant conflict of two elemental human tendencies, 
the tendency toward personal freedom and the tendency toward collective 
organization" (p. vi). "The fundamental conception which underlies 
the following account of the development of German literature is that of a 
continual struggle between individualistic and collectivistic tendencies, 
between man and society, between personality and tradition, between 
liberty and unity, between cosmopolitanism and nationalism, a struggle 
which may be said to be the prime motive power of all human progress " 
(p. 3). 
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such a conflict is waged in the bosom of every individual is 
a rather violent assumption. If the individual in question 
be a literary producer, then such a struggle might well leave 
its traces on his productions ; but the survival of any 
variation caused by such a conflict of opposing tendencies 
would depend upon its utility to society. From the very 
fact that his work is a variation, a certain contrast or 
opposition to traditional types follows. But let the point be 
emphasized that it is not by virtue of this contrast or 
opposition that the variation in question survives and 
literature in consequence develops. It is by virtue of 
society's verification and assimilation of this variation. It 
has already been shown that this process of assimilation is 
governed by conditions which exclude a struggle in the 
biological sense. If society finds no utility in a variation, 
then that variation does not exert an influence, does not 
survive, is practically dead-born. That many variations do 
occur which are not assimilated by society, which neither 
become the protypes for imitators, nor live on in the passive 
sense, will be admitted by every one who is deeply read in 
the literature of any past age. The present is producing 
many dramas and novels which represent useless variations. 
Such production does little more than furnish corpses fit for 
interment in the catacombs of libraries. The fact of 
opposition or contrast to traditional types is not the factor 
which determines the survival or death of an innovation. 
The essential factor is that society finds some utility in it, 
i. e., society must find a truer and more real representation 
of life in such a work than is contained in traditional types. 
What society will regard as truer and more real will depend, 
as we have already explained, on other social and intel- 
lectual forces extrinsic to literature proper, which have been 
at work transforming traditional values. 

Of course, this view does not imply that an individual 
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cannot stand in conscious and open opposition to society. 
He can. Richard Wagner set at defiance the whole musical 
world. But it was not by virtue of this defiance that his 
works became a transforming force in the development of 
music. To bring the naturalistic drama before the public it 
was necessary to establish the "Berlin Free Stage"; for 
the German state-theatres refused admission to this startling 
innovation. But this opposition was not the cause of its 
success as a new variation. In both Wagner's music and 
Hauptmann's dramas society found some utility, the public 
assimilated both, and incorporated them in their musical and 
dramatic heredity. Both Wagner and Hauptmann found 
imitators also who have either continued the types set 
up by them, or utilized their innovations as the basis for 
new variations. The Berlin Free Stage was nothing but a 
material means to an end ; the opposition was merely a 
condition, not the determining cause. Many individuals 
stand in conscious opposition to society without having their 
peculiar views accepted and assimilated. The theorists and 
the cranks are not all dead. Men with great schemes of 
social and educational reform exist everywhere. But society 
finds no utility in the changes proposed. Society does not 
adopt the theories or the reforms ; for in its view the theory 
or the reform does not represent anything truer and better 
than it already possesses, — will not, in the language of 
Josiah Royce, guide it to more experience of the kind that 
it wants. 

To avoid confusion here it will be necessary to discrimi- 
nate a little in regard to the use of the words individualistic 
and collectivistic. We have used them already in two differ- 
ent senses. In speaking of an individualistic variation, we 
implied the meaning that the variation had its source in the 
inventive power of some individual person. As soon as 
such a variation has become accepted and generalized by 
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society, of course it ceases to be individualistic in this sense. 
In their origin, then, all variations or mutations are individ- 
ualistic. To survive they must become collectivistic. On 
the other hand the term psychological individualization, as 
applied to Shakespeare's dramas, implied that greater 
emphasis was laid upon the volitional force implanted in the 
individual than upon his social environment in the interpre- 
tation of human life. Man is represented here as master of 
his own'fate, as architect of his own fortune. In this sense 
the whole English drama from Marlowe to Bernard Shaw 
has been individualistic. In contrast to this, the naturalistic 
drama represents a collectivistic variation, although of 
course it was first introduced by some individual person. 
The destiny of man in this dramatic species is made to 
depend upon what his ancestors were and upon the environ- 
ment in which he is born. It is this second meaning which 
Francke apparently has in mind when he speaks of the 
struggle between the individualistic and collectivistic tenden- 
cies being the prime motive power of all human progress. 
Granting the correctness of the distinction in this sense of 
the words, we do not yet see just where the struggle comes 
in, which will determine the development of literature. If 
our conception be the true one, then it makes no difference 
whether a variation is individualistic or collectivistic in this 
sense. In either case to survive it must be generalized by 
society. Whether society will generalize it or not will 
depend upon the other intellectual and social forces which 
have been at work to make such a variation seem truer to 
the reality. 

If the small fraction of history which is actually recorded 
permits an inference of any value, the only legitimate 
conclusion to be drawn would seem to be the alternation of 
the individualistic and the collectivistic tendencies in a sort 
of rhythmic ebb and flow. Greece brought individualism, 
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socially, politically, religiously, and artistically to a very high 
state of development. Her achievements were followed by 
the rise of Rome embodying the collectivistic tendency with 
the chief emphasis laid upon organization and centralization. 
Rome's mission was chiefly a political one. During the 
middle-ages the collectivistic tendency was carried one step 
farther by the attempt to unite a centralized world-religion 
with a centralized world-empire. Politically, this was a 
failure ; but the ideal of centralization, both political and 
religious, exerted a no less potent sway over men's minds. 
In mediaeval literature we find little but unindividualized 
types, whether in religious or in profane poetry. As Brune- 
tiere has somewhere observed, no two things are so much alike 
as two chansons de geste or two mediaeval German epics. This 
collectivistic tendency begins to ebb with the rise of the 
cities and the European monarchies. The curve of histori- 
cal development swings in the direction of its individualistic 
amplitude. The achievement of intellectual individualism 
was marked by the movement known as the Renaissance. 
Religiously, it was carried farther by the Reformation and 
the establishment of national churches, to reach its point of 
greatest amplitude in the rise of the American Republic, 
with political sovereignty located in the people themselves, 
and with complete divorce of church and state. Economi- 
cally, this same individualistic tendency may be said to have 
reached its culmination in the doctrine of laissez-faire, or the 
doctrine that competition is the life of trade. Of course, 
this tendency manifests itself in different degrees not only in 
the different countries but also in the different institutions 
forming the complicated web of society in each nation. In 
some instances there may have been a temporary eddy in 
the opposite direction ; but it proved in no case sufficient to 
check the forward movement. 

From the cursory survey of a tendency of this kind 
3 
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manifesting itself in different social institutions, the inference 
would seem to be justified that the changes in art, literature 
and education usually follow economic, political and 
religious transformations. The development of literature is 
the result, not the cause, of the changes which other institu- 
tions undergo. From the days of the Reformation until the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, literature, in the 
nations that have made modern history, has borne con- 
sistently the stamp of individualism in the second sense 
defined above. To-day the curve of development seems to 
be swinging in the opposite direction. The predominance 
of economic interests, with their highly centralized organiza- 
tions both of capital and of labor, has given rise to a 
socialistic movement which decidedly discounts the individ- 
ual. The purpose of this movement, in England at least, 
seems on the eve of becoming realized in the form of 
legislation. And this whole movement, as we have seen, 
has placed its stamp upon contemporary religion, art and 
literature. 

So far as literature is concerned we cannot see, therefore, 
that its development has been determined by a constant 
conflict between the two forces under consideration. One 
force or the other is the determinant. Individualists may 
arise at a period when the prevailing tendency is in the 
opposite direction. But the distinction between such 
individuals, as conscious personalities, and the part which 
their literary productions play in literary development must 
be kept clearly in mind. Their works may embody 
individualistic variations and show that individualism is not 
dead. But unless society approves of their efforts, accepts 
their teachings and acts accordingly, such variations exert 
no influence on the course of literary development. For 
example, Francke treats Logau, the epigrammatist, as an 
example of an individualist who stood in conscious opposi- 
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tion to the prevailing tendencies of seventeenth-century life 
and literature in Germany. This may be admitted to 
be the correct view. But the question at issue is how 
much influence his three thousand epigrams exercised on 
German literary development. To all intents and purposes 
they seem to have been dead-born. For Logau found no 
followers to perpetuate his views, his forms were not taken 
up by imitators, and society went on assimilating the foreign 
fashions whose influx characterizes the period. From a 
modern point of view Logau' s attitude may be commended 
as better than that of the society around him; but his 
interpretation of life was unable to make headway against 
the foreign influences which were determining the course of 
literary as well as of political history. Moreover, the 
impotence of Logau's epigrams lies in the very fact that 
they are not pointed enough, nor aimed straight enough, to 
do execution. He strikes too much with the flat of his sword. 
This very defect is only another evidence that individualism 
in letters at this time was not bold enough to make a 
struggle. The social environment would not have tolerated 
such a thing. 

An example of an individualist of another kind is 
Hamann. He, too, declaimed in epigrammatic style against 
current views concerning the relation of poetry to life. But 
Hamann's views, as well as his style, were both assimilated 
and imitated. It was Herder, who developed the variations 
of Hamann and ushered in that orgy of individualism 
known as the Storm and Stress movement. The innovations 
introduced at this time did become the determining forces in 
German literature. Not only did Goethe really find himself 
when he came under the influence of Herder, but the 
bourgeois tragedy and the historical drama emerged as the 
dominant forms out of this chaos of emotional fermentation. 
Most of the ideas, too, which the Bomantic school developed 
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trace their origin back to this movement. In the case of 
Logau, society did not find utility in the individualistic 
variation ; in the case of Hamann it did. The works of the 
former exerted no influence on the course literature was 
taking, the works of the latter became determining. In 
neither case was the opposition or conflict the cause of 
literary development ; but society's failure to assimilate the 
new forms in the one case, and its readiness to adopt them 
in the other, determined the course of literary history. In 
both cases the attitude of society was determined by influ- 
ences emanating in large part from sources other than 
literature itself. 

John Preston Hoskins. 



